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GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 
Serremper 2, 1666. 


From the Tendon Gazette Extraordinary, 
September 2nd, Sunday, 1666. - 


“ Axpour two o’clock this morning a sudden 
and lamentable fire broke out in this city, 
an far from Thames Street, near 

ridge, which continues still with 
great violence, and hath 


already burnt down 
jouses thereabouts 
his Majesty with 


. Hon. Hen of Craven 
ay ‘more — 

or An 8- 
yof his oe 8 





Loniion Gazette ; published by authority, 
Whitehall, September a 1666. p: 

“ Phe ordinary course of this paper having 
beén interrupted by a sad and lamentable ac- 
cident of fire lately happened in the City of 
London, it hath been thought fit, for satisfy- 
ing the minds of so many of his Majesty’s 
good subjects who must needs be concerned 
for the issue of so ¢ an accident, to give 
this short but true accompt of it. 

“'On the 2nd instant, at one of the clock in 
the morning, there bag sey to break out a 
sad deplorable fire in Pudding Lane, near 
New Fish Street, which falling out at that 
hour of the night, and in a quarter of the 
town so close built ‘with wooden pitched 
houses, ‘spread itself so far before day, and 
with such distraction ‘to the inhabitants and 
neighbouts, that ‘ate was not taken for the 
timely preventing the further diffusion of 
it by pulling down houses, as ought to have 
- been done ; so that this Ismentable fire in a 


to: carry away their goods, many 

were — to. prevent me spreading of it, by 
pulling down houses, and making great inter- 
vals, bat all in vain ; the fire seizing upon the 
timbe = a and so bryan itself 
eyén through those spaces, ai ng ina 
bi ‘flame all Monday and Tuesday, not- 
i tl his Majesty’s own, and his 


sling 
Royal ness’s indefatigable and personal 
rao pi ‘possible remedies to pre-. 
véat ‘it~ 


upon and helping the people 
_© Tae Daks of Yuck; after wards James II, 
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with their guards, and a great number of no- 
bility and gentry unweariedly assisting the 
men ; for which they were requited by a thou- 
sand blessings from the poor distressed people. 
By the favour of God, the wind slackened a 
little on Tuesday night, and the flames meet- 
ing with brick buildings at the Temple, by 
little and little it was observed to lose its 
force on that side, so that on Wednesday 

hope well; and his 


in Cornhill, at the Church in — 
Street, near Clothworker’s in Mincing 
Lane, at the middle of Mark and at 
the Tower Dock. 

On Thursday, by the blessing of God, it 
was wholly beat down and extinguished : 
But so as that evening it unhappily burst out 
again afresh at the Temple, by the falling of 
some sparks (as it is supposed) upon a pile of 
wooden buildings ; but his Royal Highness, 
who watched there that whole night in person, 
by the great labour and diligence” used, and 
especially by applying powder to:blow up the 
houses about it, before day happily mastered 
it. Divers aeuagees, Dutch and French, 
were, during the fire, apprehended upon sus- 
picion that they contributed mischievously to 
it ; who are all imprisoned, and informations 
prepared, to make a severe inquisition here- 
upon by my Lord Chief Justice Keeting, as- 
sisted ly cost “0 the Lords of the Privy 
Council; and ‘some principal members of the 
City ; notwithstanding which suspicions, the 
manner of the burning all along in a train, 
and so blowen forwards in all its way by 

winds, makes us conclude the whole 
‘was the effect of an unhappy chance, or, to 
speak better, the heavy hand of God upon us 
for our sins, showing us the terror of His 
jodgment in thus rai the fire, and imme- 
diately after his us and never enotigh 
to be acknowledged mercy in putting a stop 
to it, when we were in the last despair, and 
that all attempts for the quenching of it, 
however industriously pursued, seemed 
sufficient. 


His Majesty then sate hourly in council, 
anc ver since hath continued oo 
about the City, in all parts of it the 
danger and mischief was greatest, till this 
morning, thatjhe hath sent: his Grace. the 
Duke of Albermarle, whom he hath called for 
to assist him in this great occasion, to put his 
happy and successfal: hand to the finishing 
this memorable deliverance. About the 
Tower, the.seasonable orders given for pluck- 
ing down houses to secure the magazings of 

















saved ; cr we 8 further, 
cause ‘particularly to give God flanke th that 
the fire did not happen i in any of those places 
where his Majesty’s naval stores are kept, so 
as though it hath pleased God to visit ns with 
his own hand, he hath not, by disfurnishing 
us with the means of carrying on the war, 
subjected us to our enemies. It might be ob- 
served that this ie happened in a part of the 
town where, though i) ities were 
not very rich, yet they were so bulky that 
they could not well be removed, so that the 
inhabitants of that part where it first began 
have sustained very great loss; but by the 
best inquiry we can make, the other parts of 
the town, where the commodities were of 
greater value, took the alarm so early, that 
they saved moat of their goods of value, 
which, possibly, have diminished the 
loss ; though some think, that if the whole 
industry of the inhabitants had been applyed 
to the stopping of the fire, and not to the 
saving of their particular goods, the success 
might have been much better, not only to the 
public, but to many of them in their own par- 
ticulars. Through this sad accident, it js 
easy to he imagined how many persons were 
necessitated to remoye themselves and goods 
into the open fields, where they were forced 
- to continue some time ; which could not but 
work compassion in the beholders ; but his 
Majesty’s care was most si qn this occa- 
sion, who, besides his pains, was fre- 
uent in consulting ‘all ways for relieving 
those distressed persons, which produced +0 
good effect, as well by us Pom ised ‘3 procl.s- 
wa and the orders to the neigh- 
bour justices of the path to encourage tho 
vending in provision to the ets which 
are publickly known, as by other directions, 
that when his Majesty, fearing lest other or- 
ders might not yet have been cient, had 
commanded the victualler of his navy, to 
gend bread into Moorfields for the relief of 
the poor ; which for the more speedy supply 
lie sent in biscuit, qut of the sea stores : it 
was pa wile tha og sige ba gen already 
30 well supplied, that the people, unac- 
customed . that kind of bread, dectined 1 it, 
and so it was returned in great part to his 
jesty’s stores. again, without any use made 
of it. And we cannot p obsarve, to the con- 
fatation of all his *g enemies, who en- 
deavour to ade the World abroad of great 


Mis caning Fs at home against his 
: 8 government, + a greater instance 
of vjesty’s affections of this city could 
-never be given them, than hath been now 
‘given in fi sad and deplorable accident, 


pee if at any time disorder might have been 
from the losses, distraction, aud 
almost desperation of some persons in their 


pratt ee thousands of Deng eo not 
habitations to cover 
por db tg oe ta ee hear 


any Fp veriragaed Dy tee a "ie Mat 
and and bit sae = to 


stop and prevent the fire, “boneliie: capesiag 
their persons, with very ‘email attendance, in 
all parts of the town, sometimes even to be 
intermixed with those who laboured in the 

business ; yet, nevertheless, there hath br 
been observed so much as a murniuring ‘word 
to fall from any ; but, on the contkary, those 
persons whose losses rendered their condi- 
tions most desperate, and to be fit objects of 


others’ prayers behol thege went in- 
stances of his ‘Maj wag + 


8 care of his people, 
forgot their own y , and filled the streets 
with their prayers for his ay; whose 
jet they seemed to comy above 


THE DYING YOUTH: 


(For the Mirror.) 
Open the iattice! I once more would frel, 
Like a kind hand, the smooth air gently stenl. 
About my fever’d brow, sweet influence bringing : 
Aud listen to its amano murmurons tuoe, 
Thro’ the thick woodbines, like a young voice singing 
Of all the glory aud the beauty strewn 
Over the verdant Earth at rosy break of June, 
Let me look out upon the summer-sk 
Far through its sapphire anes the be brat el clouds lie, 
Like ocean-isles, or 
My hose Heaven's blythe pace eins oe to ue —_ nel 
heart, like Noah's dove, for rest hath panted ; 
And Death will lead me. ere.the night stars bloom, 
Up yon fair ew path from the stern-shadow'd 


Earth now is glad—the summer-time hath come— 
- ge fills the room—a:low. sweet hum 
silver bier a odie 
Yet fa nay v0 voice tio ‘a Se sighti 
My heart hath hasti‘d ti sy ‘of old:time. feeling 3 
'd theauht, 


For Lama like 
Gata dene 6h i's rads min cng 


Or crimsen-bioom’d—the 0! eatly esa 
Q twine for me a lovely stimmer-wreath, ’ 
To shed a still soft light where I 4 ia gwd 
Aud whilst the sweetness of their lates! 

Flows ge = “ heaving air, I'll fade with 4 Yet to 


Eg on for life wanes as a meteor's fite— 


Heaven like a glorious. flood is round rushing, : 
Sweet voices oh ostem we with osbie aublime, 
A summer home ig mine—a bright os —— 
18800. 





SONG. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Fasu we'd kvuow where Cupid sleeps, 

To: his wings and stop his ranging ; 
Bat a watch he closely ible 

Altho’ his choice is a 
- mall 2 he bight he’ less toxsin 

A tl nt an 
yan oe now, aul then in doubt ;— de 

His head and heart each other crossing. 
2 








Poor young 

ee 
then, 

Sew 


hemm'd boat by by brightest beauty :— 
Noe bee and butterfly, 
Young Love e’er will be @ rover : 
Still some maid with wild’ring eye, 
Will wound him ere he can 


de Pr cack: Myre 


Jaurs Wy -son. 


ROSABELLE. 
(For the Mirror.) 
A monx is mutt’ring a matin prayer 
In the gloom of St. faye 
His head is cowled and his feet a 


Hbst toe hams dens the reas bag Virosinge. these? 
For the lovely Rosabelle ! 
A kuight is 5 a gallant stesd— 

Wie opase' ba whe che tell? 
And why dooms he yonder knight to bleed, 
As he rests his lance in his headlong speed— 
He fights for fair Rosabelle ! 
The monk at the altar now d.es kneel, 
wa the Koight hae grspt haud of steel 
A t ‘din ee! 
A waiden to take her for woe or weal— 

"Tis the lovely Rosabelle! 
ee ee ree ene tow’ 
Fair maidens’ love ay oe 





THE PORTRAIT OF A BEAUTY. 
A TRUE TALE.* 
Noruine more magical of power thau Beauty ! 
A fine eye rays its influence farther than a 
ganbeam—red lips intoxicate the brain more 
potently than “ruby wine,”—and many an 
unseen beauty acts more attractively on the 
its, than an almost-discovered planet on 
ose of an astronomer-royal. 

General Paczkiewitch was bewitched by an 
invisible beauty ;—hearken, and you 
pee gi ‘e sstilaiiai “ 

i, a lebra painter 
Worm, ried exhibiiod the portrait of a 
youns damsel of the most fascinating love- 


ines. 

Field-Marshal Paczkiewitch saw the por- 
trait, and after asking the pric demanded if 
it were a work of imagination, or the copy of 
a real being. . 

On the answer of the painter, that it was 
the —_ of a lady living in the country, 
the Field-Marshal offered the artist two hun- 
dred ducats for his 
he would give him 
of his beautiful mod 

Several other Sails arriving 


icture, on condition ‘that 
~ name and the residence 


at this 


minute; the painter made his sbuluinte, and 


bd ~ a letter from Warsaw, qu ted in the F.ench 
Journals, 
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nfortunately, this 
overheard by the Lady Field-Marshal, wife of 
the t general. The painter, before he 
had left the court-yard, received the following 
hastily-written billet :— 
s om at six o'clock, aud uot at eight. | wait for 
is tle Paczxtrwitca.” 


th inted oan d fe “4 th = 
to the appoi n, an found there. 
to all appearance, the Field ae, be who 


' 


tifal lady being given, the artist withdrew. 

Madame Paczkiewitch flung the portrait in 
the fire, and despatched an order forthwith to 
the beautiful, but al vd unconscious lady, 
to depart at once to 

The Field-Marshal havi learnt these 
things, exiled M. Prazbynski, the poor painter, 
from Warsaw : but the lady of the governor 
has taken the young artist under her protec- 
tion. 

Such is one of the many instances of crossed- 
love, and cross purposes. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SPITE. 


QUEEN ELIzaBETH me a full inheritor of the 
imperious Tudor disposition, and the bluff 
pos dang style of her rebukes, to princes, 

and peeresses, is well known. Here 
fs an ‘teas but little read :— 

There was among the Queen’s attendants, a 
young ung girl Of rake Lady Mary Howard, re- 
markable for her beauty and liveliness, who 
had attracted the notice of Essex and others 
of the courtiers, and consequently, became the 
object of the Queen’s vindictive displeasure, 
and the victim of those arts of tormenting, 


wip hapenel hice Shs Hae 
¢ happen tes ohn 
ton, “that Lady M. Howard was 


possessed 
of a rich Pec Ai powdered with gold and 
pearl, and a velvet suit belongin, ng thereto, 
which moved many to envy; nor did it please 
the Queen, who thought it exceeded her own. 

“One day, the Queen did send privately, 
and got the lady’s rich vesture, which she 
on herself, and came forth into the cham 
the ladies. 

“ie e kirtle hag ores ove Sette short 
r her majesty’s height; e every 
one how the: ticea her new-fancied suit. 

“ Ath she asked the owner herself, ‘if 
it-Was not made too short and ill-becoming ?” 
to which the poor lady did presently consent. 

“Why, ’ roterted the queen ‘if it be- 
come not me, as being too short, I am Bo 
it shall never become thee as being too : 
80 it fitteth neither. well.’ 

“This sharp rebuke abashed the fad 
she never,” says Sir r John, “ adorned hersel 
therewith any more.” 


amo 






















SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(For the Blirror.) 


In November, 1829, I attended the anatomi- 
cal lectures delivered by Joseph Henry Green, 
Esq., at the Royal Academy, and I there saw 
Sir Thomas Lawrence for the last time. On 
that occasion, the lecture, as usual, commenced 
at eight o’clock. I had previously secured a 
good seat, to enable me to see the academi- 
cians distinctly, as they entered the room. 
The lecturer, and the worthy president, came 
in first, followed by a great number of the 
members, who ranged themselves on each side 
of the president’s chair. The pleasure felt 
by the audience on the ay A eo of Sir 
omas, was evinced by loud clapping of 
hands; he bowed ina hic acne manner, 
while a pa psa smiled on his 4 
open, and prepossessing countenance. is 
face was rather pale—in other respects, he 
appeared perfectly healthy, and no one would 
have imagined, that within two short months, 
his earthly career would be terminated for 
ever. I need not attempt to describe his fea- 
tures minutely ; the portrait which he painted 
of himself a short time before his death, is an 
excellent likeness; although, I think, the eyes 
are not vivacious enough—neither does it al- 
together convey the benign expression of his 
countenance.” The outline of his face was 
bland and dignified. He wore a black frock- 
coat, closely buttoned, and white gloves. On 
entering the lecture-room, his head was bare, 
but he resumed his hat, according to custom, 
and remained covered during the discourse. 
When it was ended, he conversed with great 
cheerfulness with several of the academicians. 
He very soon withdrew, and, as he descended 
the stairs of the Academy, I happened to be 
close to him. I observed that he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Green, with whom he jalked 
in a very low tone. When he arrived at the 
hall-door, he shook hands with Mr. Green, 
and said, rather audibly, “God bless you.” 
He then stepped into his carriage. G.W.N. 





THE SPECTRE WITH EARS. 


Mapame D. was on a visit to some friends 
in the country, whose chateau (so the report 
ran) was favoured by a nocturnal visitant, 
who had been in the habit, for some time, of 
romenading certain apartments, and which 
fad, consequently, led to their desertion. The 
lady, who was by no means superstitious, 
however, a sufficient quantum of 

erties agri oh meagyuage or 
ing under indisposition, to sleep in the 

pacar Srl | 
she heard the door open, she demanded aloud 
to know the reason of this unwelcome visit, 
® This portrait has been engraved, and was exh - 
bited, with most of his other works, at the British 
lustitution, iu the autuggu of 1830, 
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Pvtaemgin jem ‘A table ai py 
a at 

of the bed was overturned, and 

are shaken with violence. In an instant after, 


she laid hold of without meeting 
e 0 two 

with any resistance. Resolved not to lose the 
fruit of her courage, she maintained hold of 
her prize, and so continued, in this painful 
attitude, until enabled to distinguish the cause 
of so much alarm—when, behold! the object 
of terror is isnovensé se bee EE ee 


of securing such comfortable quarters. T. H. 





BEAUTIES OF HAZLITT.—No. II. 
EXTRACTED FROM HIS WORKS. 
Enchantment of a Voice. 


the silence, “ to a 
charm the moonlight air with its balmy es- 


ven! But it has ceased, or 
no more shall hear it. 


Love at First Sight. 
I do not think that what is called “Love 


at first sight,” is 20 an absurdity as it is 
sometimes imagined to be. We Papen 
make up our minds beforehand, to the sort of 


m we should like, grave or gay, black, 
own, om fair: with gotten ‘ 


anythi 

goddess re, but she is what we have been 
all our lives looking for. The idol we 
down and worship, is an image familiar 
minds, It has present to 
thoughts—it has haunted us in 
like some fairy vision. Oh! thou, 
first time I ever beheld thee, didst 


ik 


iF 


k 


soul into the circle of thy heavenly d 
wave enchantment round me, do not think 
my conquest less complete, because it was in- 
stantaneous: for, in that form, (as if 
another e had entered}; I: gaw all that 
T had ever loved of female graéé, modesty, 
and sweetness ! - 
Placidness of faded Infancy. 











4.50 


had- béen laid out in this coffin, and strewed 
with innocent flowers, Ft was riot like death, 
bat moro like an itiiage of life! No breath 
moved the lips, no pulse stirred, no sight or 
sound would enter those eyes or ears more. 
While I looked at it, I saw no pain was there; 
it seemed to smile at the short pang of life 
which was over; but I could not bear the 
coffiti-lid to be closed—it seemed to stifle me : 
and still ag thé nettles wave in 4 corner of the 
chutch-yatd ovét its little grave, the welcome 
grave helps to reftésh me, and ease the tight- 
ness of my breast. 


Dear; but disappointed Love. 


I have wasted my life in orie long sigh; nor 
ever (till too late) beheld a gentle face turned 
gently upon miae! But no! not too late, if 
that face, pure, modest, downcast, tender with 
angel sweetness, not only gladdens the pros- 
pect of the future, but sheds its radiance on 
the past; smiling in tears. A purple light 
hovers round my head. The air of love is in 
the room. As I look at my long-neglected 
copy of the Death of Clorinda, golden gleams 
play upon the canvas, as they used when I 
painted it. . ... I am as when my life began, 
the rainbow is in the sky again, The years 
that are fled knock at the door and enter. All 
that I have thought and felt has not been in 
vain: I am not utterly worthless—unregarded; 
nor shall I die and wither of pure scorn. Now 
could [ sit on the tomb of liberty, and write a 
hymn to Love. Or if I am deceived, let me 
be deceived still. Let me live in the Elysium 
of those soft looks: poison me with kisses, 
kill me with Smiles: but still mock me with 
thy love ! 


THE DEATH HUNTER.* 


Tue tribunal of Correctional Police has just 
been occupied with the most bizarre affail 
which has for some time been recorded. 
Isidore Burnier appears to have been beset 
by a most singular monomania. He was ter- 
ribly afraid of having no person to attend his 
funeral, and, like the poor man in the story, 
of being followed to the grave only by his 


d 

To prevent, as far as in him lay, the occur- 
rence of what he deemed a most frightful ca- 
lamity, Burnier had made a little paper book, 
and written thése words at the head of the 
first page -— 

“ I hereby engage, on my honour, to assist 
at the convoy, funeral service, and interment 
of M, Isidore Burnier, when we shall have 
the misfortune to lose him, in the evént of my 
surviving him; and M. Isidore Burnier en- 
gages on his side to assist at my obséquies, 
suould I die before him.” 

‘Armed with this document, Burnier went 
to all his friends and acquaintances, with a 
view to obtaining their. signatures at its foot. 


® From the Gazette des Tributauz, 
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Barniet tiéver Weht from home for an instant 
without lis paper-book in his pocket. If he 
was in an evening salon, he entreated the sig- 
nature of every person present ; if at a din- 
net-party, he néver Waited beyond the dessert 
to beg of the guests, young and old, to join 
their names to thoss who had already entered 
into thé solemn engagement. Every indivi- 
doal whom lie hepa! to meet once, and 
whose signatare he had not an opportunity at 
tliat moment of soliciting. was sure to receive 
a@ visit from Butnier, book in hand, like a man 
Who goes about looking for subscriptions. 
One morning, he presented himself in this 
way, at the residence of M. Lombard, a res- 
pectable sexagenarian, whom he had seen the 
4 calte tlacth fot the ge! bw his at 
a café, playing a game ominoes. 
eet the 300 or 400 signatures which Bar. 
niér displayed, M. Lombard naturally thought 
that he was soliciting & pectniary subscription, 
and teceivéd Burnier very drily. Not at all 
Weogulcing his , he simply said, “ Sir, 
have thy own list of poor.” But being 
sently put upon the right scent by his Visitor, 
he judged that Burniet had only come to ridi- 
cille him, or that he must have certaitily lost 
is Seitsés ; atid he therefore declared that be 
Hever would sign so ridiculous @ document. 
At hearitig these words, Burnier becamie vio- 
Téhtly enraged, arid, seizing the old man by 
the thidat, would have infallibly strangled 
him, but that M. Lombard fortunately rang 
the bell, which catised his servant to ran to 
his aséistatice. The servant, a tall and pow- 
érfil Picard, after having disengaged her 
master from Burnier’s hand, told stoutly 
that she would rot suffer him to stir from the 
spot, and seiit the potter to summon the yarde. 
niet was arrésted, a procés verbal and a 
ttial énsuéd, aid Burnier presented & miost 
Pitcous figure on the bench of the accused. 
The deposition of M. Lombard was not the 
Yeast atnusing part of the transaction. 
= Gentlemen,” said he, “ I must tell you, 
par parenthéése, that I think the at¢cused is 
downright mad. His application to me was 
the less apropos, since I must inform you, 
par parenthése, that I have a horrible dread 
of death. I cant even think of it for two 
minutes together without my face turning 
white, green, or yellow, atco' to the sea- 
son. It was in vain that I drew his attention 
to this citcumstance, and added, par en= 
thése, * Sir, I happen to be 60 years'old, while 
you are only 40. It is not, therefore, to 
presumed, that I shall be able to go to your 
funeral. For pity’s suke, do not come to ine 
as & memento mori, and do me the favout to 
make yourself scatce, par parenifiese.’ His 
sote reply to this courteous observation, was & 
most horrible stratgulation.” 
President.—Have you been unwell in ‘von- 
sequence % 
Complainant,—Most certainly, sir; and, 
par parenthése, I was obliged to apply no 
fewer than twenty Ieeches. 











BO ett ew ei 
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The complainant’s servant confirmed his 
testimony. “ When I entered the room,” she 
said, “ Monsieur was on the point of giving 
up the ghost. Had I waited two minutes 
longer, I should have embraced a mummy.” 

Defendant.—Undoubtedly, although it was 
a villainous trait in the complainant to refuse 
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king 
time, at the expiratiou of which, the body was 
removed te the environs of the city, and there 


me his signature, I should not have treated buri 


him as I did, but that he insulted me grossly 
by calling me “ stupid,” and told me, more- 
over, that if I did not go out through the door, 
he would send me through the windew. 

President.— Y ou are sentenced to pay 150f. 
damages, and the costs besides. 

Burnier counted out the money, and then 
coolly walked up to the President and requested 
his signature. The President refused it with 
a@ smile; and Burnier left the court, look- 
ing most. scornfully, and shrugging his 
shoulders. 





THE DEAD OF SOME NATIONS. 


“ Karts to earth” and “ dust to dust ” seems 
to have been the undeviating custom of pri- 
meval man. Adam, according to Persian tra- 
dition, was buried in the Island of Serendib, 
and mighty lions, for a long period, guarded 
the burial-spot. 

The resting-places of the first glorious wo- 
men of the world, are still pointed out by 
Holy-land gnostics—Eve and Sarai—Rebecca 
and Leah, slept their last sleep, all quietly in 
the dust. 

Nor was it till later ages, that any other 
custom obtained, and that imported from a 
foreign land. Isaac was the first of the great 
patriarchate, who, by his son Joseph, was 
swathed in cere-cloths, and so embalmed, 
—_ in one of the huge monolithal coffins 


After, and in common with this, other 
strange practices crept into use, which fur- 
nish an extraordinary list, and curious theme 
40 ponder on :— 


The People of Chioe,and the Old Romane, 
not only burnt their dead, but beat the bones 
in a ‘mortar, and when thus reduced to pow- 
der, sifted it through a sieve, and scattered 
the dust abroad by the winds. The body was 
also washed and rubbed with perfumes. 

The Northern People, near the Riphean 
mountains used to bury the bodies of their 
dead in water. 

In thia, they formerly kept the 
bodies of their parents affixed to the trun 
of trees, in the snow and ice. 


The Tranzianes removed the heart in- 
testines from the dead, bathed them in aroma- 
tic and spicy liquors, and then burnt them in 
that no part might be found wanting at the 


The Colchians and Tartars suspended their 
dead upon the trees for three years, to be 
dried by the sun.. When the desiccation was 
complete, they took down the bodies,and burnt - 
them entire. 

The Persians, as also the Syrians, and 
ancient Arabians, coyered their pte with 
honey or wax, and 80 preserved them. 

The Tivitive, a certain people of the king: 
dom of Guinea, dwelling about the river Ore: 
noque, (so Erasmus Franciscus reports} 
mourned their dead with great wailing, 
buried them, “ When it is suspected that the 
flesh, through the process of ion, has 
become separated from 


z 


decorate the skull with different coloured fea- 
thers, and affix plates of gold to the arms and 


In the Brazils, a certain nation mourn the 
death of their kindred with ——- 
sorrow and weeping; then paint the a 
various colours, and afterwards roll it 


lest it should be rudely to.:,aed by the 
in which it is placed. 


tion; but the chinks of the coffin are so firmly 
glued up, that no noisome smell or putrefac 


, tion can offend the 


Such, and so various have been, and ate 
(among many other) the modes of ¢ 
© species of rads love, aod tho Ungartngy of 
a es of rude love, and the li a 
a affection that strove to. retain, even 
yond death, the company and e of 


their dead relations. Still was the body 
though soulless and inanimate for the 
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- THE UNKNOWN DAMSEL OF TOURS." 


In the city of Tours formerly lived a Jew, 
rich and well-esteemed; he had a very beau- 
tifal daughter whose wit equalled her charms, 
and when she had grown to woman’s estate, 
her father pro) to unite her to a young 
man of their tribe, who had no other possession 
but youth and his love; but these were not 
sufficient for the fair maid of Israel, who dis- 
dained him altogether. 

Her father remonstrated with her in vain, 
and represented the worthlessness of all the 

dren of Adam, and the superiority of young 
‘obias over the great and pompous of the 
earth.. “ But if you will not trust my expe- 
rience, seek, my child,” continued the Jew, 
“and judge for yourself. 1 will guide your 
researches, and I desire to see before the end 
of six months, three lovers, a prince, au abbé, 
and a knight at your feet, and overwhelmed 
with yourcontempt.” Nothing could better suit 
the humour of the young coquette than this 
proposition, and it required no consideration 
to accept it at once. Accordingly she col- 
lected r & numerous suite of pages and 
attendants, surrounded herself with ladies, 
and being provided with rich clothes, gold, and 
jewels, set out on her expedition, taking the 
road to Bretagne. 

A duke, king, or prince then reigned in 
Armorica, whose name it is not necessary to 
mention, suffice it that he was young, rich, 
handsome, — — The — — 
appeared suddenly at his court, where 
beauty and ificence created the 
possible sensation, but the mystery attached 
to her added new charms to all; in conse- 
quence of being bound by a vow, she was un- 
able to declare her name, and could only be 
known as “ the damsel concealed.” The sus- 
ceptible prince became very soon the slave of 
her eyes, nor did she appear to receive his 
_ professions with coldness, but her delicate re- 
serve required him to defer his pretensions for 
six months, when the fair incognita appointed 
. him a rendezvous at the town of Tours. 

This conquest readily accomplished, she 
now began to look about for a priest on whom 
to oy oe force of her charms, and was not 
‘long before she contrived so to fascinate the 
“heart of a young and handsome monk, that, 

forgetting his vows and all considerations but 
- the hope of obtaining her favour, he listened 
" too readily to her proposal to meet her in six 
’ months at Tours to hear his fate decided. 
"It was not likely thet so much genius and 
beauty should seek in vain for a t knight 
who. would fall before her arts, and the most 
distinguished ‘paladin of the country was he 
who . her proposal of repairing on 
Friday to Tours at the end of six months, 
nothing doubting that the hand of his fair en- 
chantress would reward his devotion. 
So far all-went:well, and -each adorer was 


* F.om Mis Costello's “Summer among the Bo-~ 


cages, ond Ving,” 
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- coutent; the Good Friday, the day appointed 


for all separately, arrived, and the three lovers 
repaired to the fair city, full of expectation 
and impatience. But a difficulty arose—the 
“ Beautiful Concealed ” had named no parti- 
cular place of meeting, and, as her name was 
unknown, how was she to be found? The 
prince, the monk, and the knight, were all in 
an equal state of embarrassment! The prince 
sent emissaries to every quarter of the city, 
inquiring news of a young, rich, and fair per- 
sonage, called The Unknown Damsel, but eli- 
cited nothing, and reproached himself too late 
with his remissness in not having been more 
particular in his appointment. The monk 
went begging from door to door in every street, 
but, as he of course avoided the Jew's quar- 
ter, he sped no better iff his researches. As 
for the knight, whose valour surpassed his 
wit, he resorted to the expedient of issuing a 
challenge to all Touraine, proclaiming the 
transcendance of his unknown mistress, whose 
claiins were not disputed by any appeal. 

While they were all in this state of irritated 
suspense, one morning a billet was delivered 
to each, appointing them to seek a certain 
street, and there to inquire from house to 
house, asking what questions they thought re- 
quisite, till they should happily come ‘to one 
where the answer to their demands would be, 
“ Tam yours!” 

As soon as they got this intimation, each 
of the swains set out on his voyage of disco- 
very. The Jew, in disguise, failed not to 
watch their movements, and had neo little sa- 
tisfuction in observing them knock at the dif- 
ferent doors one after the other, asking and 
importuning the inhabitants, who, at each 
question of a new comer, began to grow more 
impatient, till, at length, the whole neighbour- 
hood was in an uproar, and the “ unknown 
damsel ”’ consigned to perdition by all their 


The monk, who had had the start of the 
others, arrived at last at the hause where tho 
preconcerted answer invited him in, and with 
great delight he entered a dark passage, and 
throaded the dim mazes of a cen mee 

3 


till he found himself in a large chamber, where, . 
however, no —_ greeted him. 
He had not been long there when the prince 


arrived, and, being led into the same room, 
whore he caught, as the door opened, the sight 
of drapery, he hurried forward, and caught in 
= on the form of the eetentonnd monk, 
who began to. roar. out ly, -not-being cer- 
tain that the author of ill himself had not 
embraced him. . 

At the sound of such a voice, and the buffets 
which ensued, the prince drev 
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morning dawned, they exhibited such unplea- 
sant marks-of their novturnal contention, that 
poe Pe acai observe an outlet, which 
permitted them to escape into the street, and 
repair to their several abodes. _ 

Breathing vengeance against the deceitful 
authoress of their mishap, they all recom- 
menced their attempts to discover her, but 
were suddenly stopped in their career sme 
ceiving another billet (the lady appears to have 
had much learning for her time,) informing 
them of the real name and condition of their 
lady-love, and adding that she was now the 
wife of Tobias, the young Jew, whom she pre- 
ferred to them all, with whom she had left 
Tours, and desired no further communication 
with either of her adorers, whose Christian 
virtues she not very tenderly adverted to. 

’ Neither of the gentlemen felt particularly 
proud of the adventure, and considering it as 
wise to say no more about it, quietly left 
Tours, and returned whither their avocations 
called them; the prince to his kingdom, the 
monk to his convent, where, as he had supplied 
himself with charitable contributions, no 
questions were asked, and the knight probably 
to make a figure in the Holy War. 


NUMISMATICS. 

THE GREAT RECOINAGE OF 1690. 

(From Akerman's Numismatic Manual.) 
Cxippine and false coining had for some time 
been carried on to an —— extent, and at 
length roused the attention of Parliament, who 
pg @ committee to inquire into the 

use. The committee proposed a general re- 
coinage as a remedy for the én the re- 
dally voeenes bi debated in the house, = 

opted. @ great recoinage, whic 

pov Fs nearly four years, was completed in 
1699. The total amount of silver coined was— 
In the Tower Mint. . . £5,091,121 7 7 
Country Mints . . 1,791,787 12 0 


Total £6,882,908 19 7 
- The Mint charges amounted to 179,431/. 6s. 
and the cha'ges and consequent losses are sup- 
pused to have been equal to 2,700,0002. 
In our own time, the extensive coi 





inages in 
the Royal Mint from the year 1816 to 1822 young 


pmounted to 7,402,236/. lls. 7d. 


In pulling down, “seater gepategaca i 


iu fish-market at vain, & vase was 
found;‘¢ontaining about 5,000 small pieces of 
silver véin, of the 12th and 13th centuries, be- 
longing to Brabant, Hainault, and Flanders, 
most of them in perfect preservation. 


ee ee ae disa 


excavating a ditch:on Wormwood bs, 


near Shepherd’s-bush,.they found a number . 
‘of ancient. silver coins, of the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, in 
ig state of good preservation. : 
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MADAME THILLON, 
THE ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA. 


both of mind and body, thiaking of his beloved 
wife in Germany—of that. wife who was to 
see him no more. A voice ears, 
and restored him, as it were, to a new exist- 
ence. “ It is the voice of an angel !” ‘he ex- 
claimed, at the same time running towards 
the open window of a house, where a little girl, 
as fair indeed as a cherub, was singing with a 
naif and puro accent, one of the olden na- 
tional ballads of Scotland. The child smiled 
at the enthusiast ; her delicate hands threw 
back the fine curls of hair that shaded her 
uncovered sagem and ay opened her little 
arms to the stranger who was repeatin 

“ You are an angel! You sing like ‘the 
angels !” 


“You ought, madame,” said he to the 


ter’; you must cultivate it; a day must come 
when 


a 

when thousands of hands will unite to applaud 
her, and show the truth of my prediction.” 
Mrs. Hunt received the ing with a 

smile; her noble an 


between Mozart and Gluck. 
Yet the dying man was ; his words 
were to be ized! Fifteen 


ears after, a 
i the 


re) to her the very words of Weber— 
“You sing ike the angels!” 

Various reports the young cantatrice 
were circulated and credited people of 
fashion. She was said to be the daughter of 
Paces rate teerene Ay eryetr se bow 
par sag hardin wr of fortune hed cums. 

her mother to leave England, and come 
over to France in quest of a retirement for a 
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and all aristocratic houses were opened to the 
fair Anna. 

Miss Hunt subsequently became Madame 
Thillon. She left the modest stage of Cler- 
mont for the theatre of Nantes, where, during 
two:years, she met with the most flatteri 
reception. She was on the point of leaving 
France for Italy, when M. Antenor Joly 
heard her, and hastened to make proposals, 
which were for an engagement at 
La Renaissance, in Paris, where she achieved, 
in the opera of “ Lady Melvil,” « most decided 
triumph. The operas of L’Eau Merveilleuse 
and La Chaste Suzanne are in reality in- 
debted to her for their extraordinary attrac- 
tion, and she has given to Lucie de Lamer- 
moor the true and highly poetical colouring 
which belongs to the heroine of Walter Scott. 

From the Parisian accounts, the “ An- 
gel-Singer ” had lately made her debit at the 
Salle Favart, in-Auber’s celebrated opera of 
La Neige, with a success that will acknow- 
ledge but few precedents in the annals of the 
opera comique,—Court Journal, 


SLEEP, DREAMS, AND 
APPARITIONS,* 


THERE undoubtedly exists an analogy be- 
tween the body and the mind, inasmuch as any 

rtion of our physical nature—the muscles 

r instance—when it has been overworked, 
has a feeling of fatigue, and this exertion can- 
not be carried on beyond a certain point; and 
in the same way the organs of sense cannot 
carry on their functions beyond a certain 
point, and then they require repose. When 
‘one fixes one’s eye for a certain time upon one 
particular object, the sensibility of the organ 
gets exhausted, and the mind no longer per- 
ceives the object. 

Certain organs require no repose, the or- 
gaus of circulation, for instance; the heart al- 
‘ways continues its ren rms never feeis fa- 
tigue. This repose in which the organs are 
plunged constitutes sleep. 

The duration of sleep is different in different 
persons. Monsieur de Buffon was so great a 
sleeper that he was obliged to hire a servai:t 
to wake him, giving him five francs every time 
he succeeded in getting him up by a certaia 
hour, and the servant, rather than lose his five 


shower-bath over his head, which was so con- 
structed as to pour its contents upon his face 
we @ certain hour, effectually waking the 

lee a 

Sleep varies in its duration in people of good 
health from half an hour to fourteen house in 
the twenty-four. But persons in a state of 
disease have kept awake for weeks, months, 


bed Condensed from a lecture on the above subject, 
delivered by Dr. Cantor, at the Mechanics’ Fastitution, 
Weduesduy, Aug. 26, 1840. 
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and even years. In nervous diseases, on the 
other hand, parties will sleep for weeks, 
months, and years. Dreams are else 
than the uce of a certain faculty of the 
mind, led conception, when it exercises its 
funetions during sleep. The succession of 
ideas which has passed through our minds 
when awake, is often remembered and recalled 
during sleep, and that is what is called dream- 
ing. Dreams generally take place when the 
circulation of the blood is impeded. Our me- 
mory is often more distinct and strong when 
we dream than when we are awake. It is 
because, when we are asleep, the association 
of ideas goes on without being disturbed or 
counteracted, and there is no controlling 
power over it. The febrile sleep is an imper- 
fect one, and the mind becomes highly sus- 
ceptible of being affected by external and in- 
ternal sensations. Thus, a n labouring 
under a fever, will dream in his sleep that he 
is walking over Vesuvius or Etna. 

An impeded digestion is very liable to give 
rise to disagreeable dreams. 

The most extraordinary of all classes of 
dreams are the prophetic dreams, in which the 
future is revealed to the dreamer. Most of 
our readers are acquainted with the facts con- 
nected with the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
and the singularly prophetic dream of Mr. 
Williams. 

To the late Sir Humphrey Davy, however, 
a still more remarkable instance occurred, 
When young, and ill of the typhus fever, he 
dreamed he saw a dark-haired and dark-eyed 
young lady, with whom he fellin love. Yearg 
after he went to the Continent, and there met 
with the identical party, and it was to her 
care that he owed the complete restoration of 
his health, and is believed to have married her. 
pom) are a great number of such dreams re- 


corded. 

The ancients paid great attention to dreams. 
A decree was published under Augustus, com- 
manding that every one who dreamed a re- 
markable dream should report the same to the 
government. 

It is certain that the mind possesses some- 
times in dreams an 4 priori knowledge, which 
is highly remarkable, It is sometimes the 
same just before the moment of death. But 
the fulfilment of dreams is by no means asto- 
nishing, generally speaking. Take the popu- 
lation of London, viz., nearly 2,000,000, and 
reflect that one half of these have dreams 
every night, there will be about 300,000,000 
of dreams per year. Now, is it astonishing, 
that amongst this immense number of dreams 
one or two should be fancies that really come 
to take place. The dreams that are realised 
are noted or remarked upon, bnt no notice is 
saciea. “ tural, pn so , we" 

. Ttisna ing to loc- 
trine of chances, that a few should turn out 
to be true. Some examples of the effect of 
sleep are very extraordinary. 

Once a person went to sleep as he was 
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there was the appearance of an island 
fore them. It was an optical illusion. 
iMusions produced by “ mirage” are often 


surprising. 

The force of the ——_—- is also won- 
derful. Many a patient has owed his recovery 
to his physician making him imagine he was 
conquering his disease. At Montpelier, in 
France, a physician exemplified the force of 
the imagination by blindfolding a criminal 
condemned tadeath, and persuading him that 
he was being bled to death. The criminal 
positively died under the imaginary bleeding. 





STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE. 

HINTS FOR THE LADIES. 
(From the Scotsman.) 
Ir we take 100 to reptesent the whole of a 
Woman’s chances of iiarriage, between the 
ages of 15 and 70, the proportional chances, 
: each period of five years, will be as fol- 
lows :— 


Age Chances of Martinge. 

1W5andunder20... =... 148 

20 eee , er 

25 30 18 

30 35 6 

35 40 3 

40 45 2 

45 50 1 

50 55 

55 60 

60 65 one- 

65 70 tenth. 
100 

From the table it appears— 


1. That one-seventh part of all the females 
who in England, are married between 
the ages of 15 and 20, or one-seventh part of 
@ woman's chances ef mafriage lies between 


y 
3. That between 15 and 25, precisely two- 
thirds of a woman’s chances of marriage are 
exhausted, and only one-third remains for the 
rest of her life ap to 78. 





















tween 20 and 25, is very nearly equal, but the 
number of men married all 
greater than the number of women. 





TOMB AND EXHUMATION OF 
AGNES SOREL. 


Acnes Soret,—La Belle des Bellese—at the 
age of forty, was still the most lovely woman 
in Franee, adored by the king, respected and 


not be strong enough to repress the natural 
desire to appropriate some of these precious a 


remains. a 
On the 5th of March, 1777, the first exhu- 
mation of the body of the fiir. A tok 8 
vaulted cell was disvovered 
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had been laid out in the coffin, and strewed 
with innocent flowers, It was not like death, 
but more like an e of life! No breath 
moved the lips, no pulse stirred, no sight or 
sound would enter those eyes or ears mere. 
While I looked at it, I saw no pain was there; 
it seemed to smile at the short pang of life 
which was over; but I could not bear the 
coffin-lid to be closed—it seemed to stifle me : 
and still as the nettles wave in a corner of the 
church-yard over its little grave, the welcome 
grave helps to refresh me, and ease the tight- 
ness of my > 


Dear, but disappointed Love. 


I have wasted my life in one long sigh; nor 
ever (till too late) beheld a gentle face turned 
gontly upon mine! But no! not too late, if 
that face, pure, modest, downcast, tender with 
angel sweetness, not only gladdens the pros- 
pect of the future, but sheds its radiance on 
the past, smiling in tears. A purple light 
hovers round my head. The air of love is in 
the room. As I look at my long-neglected 
copy of the Death of Clorinda, golden gleams 
play upon the canvas, as they used when I 
painted it... . I am as when my life began, 
the rainbow is in the sky again. ‘The years 
that are fled knock at the door and enter. All 
that I have thought and felt has not been in 
vain: I am not utterly worthless—unregarded ; 
nor shall I die and wither of pure scorn. Now 
could [ sit on the tomb of liberty, and write a 
hymn to Love. Or if I am deceived, let me 
‘be deceived still. Let me live in the Elysium 
of those soft looks: poison me with kisses, 
kill me with smiles; but still mock mo with 
thy love ! 


THE DEATH HUNTER.* 


Tue tribunal of Correctional Police has just 
been occupied with the most bizarre affair 
which has for some time been recorded. 

Isidore Burnier appears to have been beset 
by a most singular monomania. He was ter- 
ribly afraid of having no person to attend his 
funeral, and, like the poor man in the story, 
of being followed to the graye only by his 
dog. 

‘Yo prevent, as far as in him lay, the occur- 
rence of what he deemed a most frightful ca- 
lamity, Burnier had made a little paper book, 
and written these words at the head of the 
first page :— 

“ J hereby engage, on my honour, to assist 
at the convoy, funeral service, and interment 
of M. Isidore Burnier, when we shall have 
the misfortune to lose him, in the event of my 
surviving him ; and M. Isidore Burnier en- 
gages on his side to assist at my obsequies, 
should I die before him.” 

Armed with this document, Burnier went 
to all his friends and acquaintances, with a 
view to obtaining their signatures at its foot. 


® From the Gazette des Tribunauz. 


Burnier never went from home for an instant 
without his Ls igaor in his pocket. If he 
was in an evening sa/on, he entreated the sig- 


into the solemn engagement. Every indivi- 
dual whom he ha; to meet once, and 
whose signature he not an opportunity at 
that moment of soliciting. was sure to receive 
a visit from Burnier, book in hand, like a man 
who goes about looking for subscriptions. 

One morning, he presented himself in this 
way, at the residence of M. Lombard, a res- 
pectable sexagenarian, whom he had seen the 
evening before for the first time in his life at 
a café, playing a game of dominoes. Upon 
seeing the 300 or 400 signatures which Bur- 
nier displayed, M. Lombard naturally thought 
that he was soliciting a pecuniary subscription, 
and received Burnier very drily. Not at all 
recognizing his person, he simply said, “ Sir, 
I have my own list of poor.” But being pre- 
sently put upon the right scent by his visitor, 
he judged that Burnier had only come to ridi- 
cule him, or that he must have certainly lost 
his senses ; and he therefore declared that he 
never would sign so ridiculous a document. 
At hearing these words, Burnier became vio- 
lently enraged, and, seizing the old man by 
the throat, would have infallibly strangled 
him, but that M. Lombard fortunately rang 
the bell, which caused his servant to run to 
his assistance. The servant, a tall and pow- 
erful Picard, after having disengaged her 
master from Burnier’s hand, told him stoutly 
that she would not suffer him to stir from the 
spot, and sent the porter to summon the garde. 
Burnier was arrested, a proces verbal anda 
trial ensued, and Burnier presented a most 
piteous figure on the bench of the accused. 

The deposition of M. Lombard was not the 
least amusing part of the transaction. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ I must tel] you, 
par parenthése, that I think the accused is 
downright mad. His application to me was 
the less apropos, since 1 must inform you, 
par parenthése, that I have a horrible dread 
of death. I can't even think of it for two 
minutes together without my faco turning 
white, green, or yellow, according to the sea- 
son. It was in vain that I drew his attention 
to this circumstance, and added, par paren- 
thése, ‘ Sir, | happen to be 60 years old, while 
you are only 40. It is not, therefore, to be 
presumed, that I shall be able to go to your 
funeral. For pity’s sake, do not come to me 
as a memento mori, and do me the favour to 
make yourself scarce, par parenthése.’ His 
sole reply to this courteous observation, was 4 
most horrible strangulation.” 

President.—Have you been unwell in con: 
sequence ? 

Complainant.—Most certainly, sir; and, 
par parenthése, I was obliged to apply no 
fewer than twenty leeches. 
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The complainant’s servant confirmed his 
testimony. “ When I entered the room,” she 
said, “ Monsieur was on Hoe gp of giving 
up the ghost. Had I waited two minutes 
longer, I should have embraced a mummy.” 

Defendant.— Undoubtedly, although it was 
a villainous trait in the complainant to refuse 
me his signature, I should not have treated 
him as I did, but that he insulted me grossly 
by calling me “ stupid,” and told me, more- 
over, that if I did not go out through the door, 
ho would send me through the window. 

President.— You are sentenced to pay 150f. 
damages, and the costs besides. 

Burnier counted out the money, and then 
coolly walked up to the President and requested 
his signature. The President refused it with 
a smile; and Burnier left the court, look- 
ing most scornfully, and shrugging his 
shoulders. 


THE DEAD OF SOME NATIONS. 


“ Karta to earth” and “dust to dust ” seems 
to have been the undeviating custom of pri- 
meval man. Adam, according to Persian tra- 
dition, was buried in the Island of Serendib, 
and mighty lions, for a long period, guarded 
the burial-spot. 

The resting-places of the first glorious wo- 
men of the world, are still pointed out by 
Holy-land gnostics—Eve and Sarai—Rebecca 
and Leah, slept their last sleep, all quietly in 
the dust. 

Nor was it till later ages, that any other 
custom obtained, and that imported from a 
foreign land. Isaac was the first of the great 
patriarchate, who, by his son Joseph, was 
swathed in cere-cloths, and so embalmed, 
placed in one of the huge monolithal coffins 
of Egypt. 

After, and in common with this, other 
strange practices crept into use, which fur- 
nish an extraordinary list, and curious theme 
to ponder on :— 

Burning the bodies of the dead had proba- 
bly its origin in the endeavor to prevent any 
insult or ill-treatment being offered them. 
This custom prevailed among the Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, Gauls, and others. 

The People of Chios, and the Old Romans, 
not only burnt their dead, but beat the bones 
in a mortar, and when thus reduced to pow- 
der, sifted it through a sieve, and scattered 
the dust abroad by the winds. The body was 
also washed and rubbed with perfumes. 

The Northern People, near the Riphsan 
mountains used to bury the bodies of their 
dead in water. 

In Scythia, they formerly kept the dead 
bodies of their parents affixed to the trunks 
of trees, in the snow and ice. 

The Macrobians and Ethiopians having 
emptied and deprived the bodies of the dead 
of their flesh, covered the remains*with plas- 
ter, on which a kind of frogco-painting wat 
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laid, so as to represent, as nearly as possible, 
the natural body. This done, it was put into 
a glazed case or coffin. The nearest relatives 
kept it in their possession for one year, ma- 
king offerings and oblations to it during that 
time, at the expiratiou of which, the body was 
= to the environs of the city, and there 
uried, 


The Tranzianes removed the heart and in- 
testines from the dead, bathed them in aroma- 
tic and spicy liquors, and then burnt them in 
honor of their gods. The ashes were carefully 
collected together, and replaced in the body, 
that no part might be found wanting at the 
day of resurrection. 

The Colchians and Tartars suspended their 
dead upon the trees for three years, to be 
dried by the sun. When the desiccation was 
complete, they took down the bodies, and. burnt 
them entire. 

The Persians, as also the Syrians, and 
ancient Arabians, covered their dead with 
honey or wax, and so preserved them. 

The Tivitive, a certain people of the king- 
dom of Guinea, dwelling about the river Ore- 
noque, (so Erasmus Franciscus reports 
mourned their dead with great wailing, an 
buried them. “ When it is suspected that the 
flesh, through the process of putrefaction, has 
become separated from the bones, they dig it 
up afresh, hang up the skeleton in the house, 
decorate the skull with different coloured fea- 
thers, and affix plates of gold to the arms and 
thighs.” 

In the Brazils, a certain nation mourn the 
death of their kindred with extraordin 
sorrow and weeping; then paint the body wit 
various colours, and afterwards roll it in silk, 
lest it should be rudely touched by the earth 
in which it is placed. 

“The Chinese children,” says the above 
authority, “ often preserve the bodies of their 
parents for three or four years, in the house, 
as a token of their devoted love and adora- 
tion; but the chinks of the coffin are so firmly 
glued up, that no noisome smell or putrefac- 
tion can offend the nostrils.” 

Such, and so various have been, and are 
(among many other) the modes of disposing 
of the dead. Yet cannot we but trace therein 
a species of rude love, and the lingerings of a 
powerful affection that strove to retain, even 
beyond death, the company and presence of 
their dead relations. Still was the body kept, 
though soulless and inanimate for the living 
to weep over, and even in the fanaticism of 
their grief, to converse with, and to fondle. 
Happy delusion! Temporary solace to the 
broken heart. 

As to the Chinese, a changeless people, they 
still continue to make earthen-ware of their 
ancestors and relations—the mandarins, ne 
doubt, china—the common people, delf ! 
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THE UNKNOWN DAMSEL OF TOURS.* 


In the city of Tours formerly lived a Jew, 
rich ‘and well-esteemed; he had a very beau- 
tiful daughter whose wit equalled her charms, 
and when she had grown to woman’s estate, 
her father proposed to unite her to a young 
man of their tribe, who had no other possessior 
but youth and his love; but these were nes 
sufficient, for the fair maid of Israel, who dis- 
dained him altogether. 

Her father remonstrated with her in vain, 
and represented the worthlessness of all the 
children of Adam, and the superiority of young 
Tobias over the great and pompous of the 
earth. “ But if you will not trust my expe- 
rience, seek, my child,” continued the sage Jew, 
“and judge for yourself. 1 will guide your 
researches, and I desire to sce before the end 
of six months, three lovers, a prince, an abbé, 
and a knight at your feet, and overwhelmed 
with yourcontempt.” Nothing could better suit 
the humour of the young coquette than this 
proposition, and it required no consideration 
to accept it at once. Accordingly she col- 
lected together a numerous suite of pages and 
attendants, surrounded herself with ladies, 
and being provided with rich clothes, gold, and 
jewels, set out on her expedition, taking the 
road to Bretagne. 

A duke, king, or prince then reigned in 
Armorica, whose namo it is not necessary to 
mention, suffice it that he was young, rich, 
handsome, and powerful. The fair Jewess 
appeared suddenly at his court, where her 
beauty and magnificence created the greatest 
possible sensation, but the mystery attached 
to her added new charms to all; in conse- 
quence of being bound by a vow, she was un- 
able'to declare her name, and could only be 
known as “the damsel concealed.” The sus- 
ceptible prince became very soon the slave of 
her eyes, nor did she appear to receive his 
professions with coldness, but her delicate re- 
serve required him to defer his pretensions for 
six months, when the fair incognita appointed 
him a rendezvous at the town of Tours. 

This conquest readily accomplished, she 
now began to look about for a priest on whom 
to try the force of her charms, and was not 
long before she contrived so to fascinate the 
heart of a young and handsome monk, that, 
forgetting his vows and all considerations but 
the hope of obtaining her favour, he listened 
too readily to her proposal to meet her in six 
mopths at Tours to hear his fate decided. 

It was not likely that so much genius and 
beauty should seek in vain for a gallant knight 
who would fall before her arts, and the most 
distinguished paladin of the country was he 
who accepted her proposal of repairing on 
Good Friday to Tours at the end of six months, 
nothing doubting that the hand of his fair en- 
chantress would reward his devotion. 

So far all went well, and each adorer was 


* F.om Mirs Costelly'’s “Summer among the Bo- 
cages ond Vines.” 
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content; the Good Friday, the day appointed : 


for all separately, arrived, and the three lovers : 
repaired to the fair city, full of expectation: 
and impatience. But a difficulty arose—the 
“ Beautiful Concealed ” had named no parti- 
cular place of meeting, and, as her name was 
unknown, how was she to be found? The 
prince, the monk, and the knight, were all in 
an equal state of embarrasament! The prince 
sent emissaries to every quarter of the city, 
inquiring news of a young, rich, and fair per- 
sonage, called The Unknown Damsel, but eli- 
cited nothing, and reproached himself too late 
with his remissness in not having been more 
particular in his appointment. The monk 
went begging from door to door in every street, 
but, as he of course avoided the Jew’s quar- 
ter, he sped no better in his researches. As 
for the knight, whose valour surpassed his 
wit, he resorted to the expedient of issuing 
challenge to all Touraine, proclaiming the 
trauscendance of his unknown mistress, whose 
claims were not disputed by any appeal. 

While they were all in this state of irritated 
suspense, one morning a billet was delivered 
to each, appointing them to seek a certain 
street, and there to inquire from house to 
house, asking what questions they thought re- 
quisite, till they should happily come to one 
where the answer to their demands would be, 
“ T am yours!” 

As soon as they got this intimation, each 
of the swains set out on his voyage of disco- 
very. The Jew, in disguise, failed not to 
watch their movements, and had no little sa- 
tisfaction in observing them knock at the dif- 
ferent doors one after the other, asking and 
importuning the inhabitants, who, at each 


question of a new comer, began to grow more ° 


impatient, till, at length, the whole neighbour- 
hood was in an uproar, and the “ unknown 
damsel ” consigned to perdition by all their 


gods. 

The monk, who had had the start of the 
others, arrived at last at the house where the 
preconcerted answer invited him in, and with 
great delight he entered a dark passage, aud 
threaded the dim mazes of a gloomy corridor, 
till he found himself in a large chamber, where, 
however, no light grected him. 

He had not been long there when the prince 
arrived, and, being led into the same room, 
where he caught, as the door opened, the sight 
of drapery, he hurried forward, and caught in 
his arms the form of the astonished monk, 
who began to roar out lustily, not being cer- 
tain that the author of ill himself had not 
embraced him. 

At the sound of such a voice, and the buffcts 
which ensued, the prince drew back, when a 
third came to the attack in the shape of the 
knight, who, finding so different a reception to 
that he had anticipated, began to lay about 
him stoutly, and the house soon rang with 
clamour and the echo of blows given and re- 
ceived. All night the three unfortunate lo- 
vers were confined in this retreat, and when 
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morning dawned, they exhibited such unplea- 
sant marks of their nocturnal contention, that 
they were glad to observe an outlet, which 
permitted them to escape into the street, and 
repair to their several abodes. 

Breathing vengeance against the deceitful 
authoress of their mishap, they all recom- 
menced their attempts to discover her, but 
were suddenly stopped in their career by re- 
ceiving another billet (the lady appears to have 
had much learning for her time,) informing 
them of the real name and condition of their 
lady-love, and adding that she was now the 
wife of ‘Tobias, the young Jew, whom she pre- 
ferred to them all, with whom she had left 
Tours, and desired no further communication 
with either of her adorers, whose Christian 
virtues she not very tenderly adverted to. 

Neither of the gentlemen felt particularly 
proud of the adventure, and considering it as 
wise to say no more about it, quietly left 
Tours, and returned whither their avocations 
called them; the prince to his kingdom, the 
monk to his convent, where, as he had supplied 
himself with charitable contributions, no 
questions were asked, and the knight probably 
to make a figure in the Holy War. - 


NUMISMATICS. 
THE GREAT RECOINAGE OF 1690. 
(From Akerman's Numismatic Manuci.) 


Cuiprine and false coining had for some time 
been carried on to an alarming extent, and at 
length roused the attention of Parliament, who 
appointed a committee to inquire into the 
abuse. The committee proposed a general re- 
coinage as a remedy for the evil, when the re- 
commendation was debated in the house, and 
finally adopted. The great recoinage, which 
occupied nearly four years, was completed in 
1699. The total amount of silver coined was— 


In the Tower Mint . . £5,091,121 7 7 
Country Mints . 1,791,787 12 0 


Total § £6,882,908 19 7 


The Mint charges amounted to 179,431/. 6s. 
and the chages and consequent losses are sup- 
posed to have been equal to 2,700,0002. 

In our own time, the extensive coinages in 
the Royal Mint from the year 1816 to 1822 
amounted to 7,402,236/. lls. 7d. 


In pulling down, lately, the walls of a cellar 
in the fish-market at Louvain, a vase was 
found, containing about 5,000 small pieces of 
silver coin, of the 12th and 13th centuries, be- 
longing to Brabant, Hainault, and Flanders, 
most of them in perfect preservation. 

Last week, as several men were engaged in 
excavating a ditch on Wormwood Scrubbs, 
near Shepherd’s-bush, they found a number 
of ancient silver coins, of the reigns of 
Henry VILI., Edward VI., and Eligabeth, in 
a stats of good preservation. 
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MADAME THILLON, 
THE ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA. 


Cart Maria Weser, when in London, was 
retiring in the pores to his modest apart- 
ment in the city, overwhelmed by his sufferings 
both of mind and body, thinking of his beloved 
wife in Germany—of that wife who was to 
see him no more. A voice struck his ears, 
and restored him, as it were, to a new exist- 
ence. “ It is the voice ofan angel !” he ex- 
claimed, at the same time running towards 
the open window of a house, where a little girl, 
as fair indeed as a cherub, was singing with a 
naif and pure accent, one of the olden na- 
tional ballads of Scotland. The child smiled 
at the enthusiast ; her delicate hands threw 
back the fine curls of hair that shaded her 
uncovered shoulders, and she opened her little 
arms to the stranger who was ting— 
“ You are.an angel! You sing like the 
angels !” 

Weber, entering the house, had got the ju- 
venile singer in his arms, before he thought of 
apologizing to her mother for the jutrusion. 
But Mrs. Hunt, the mother of the littl» singer, 
belonging to one of the aristocratic *milies of 
England, knew the glorious personage who 
had just placed the charming little creature 
upon his knees, and she was proud, indeed, of 
the unexpected visit of the great maestro. 

“You ought, madame,” said he to the 
mother, “to be thankful to God for the 
blessed gift he has imparted to your daugh- 
ter ; you must cultivate it; a day must come 
when a thousand voices’ will welcome her ; 
when thousands of hands will unite to applaud 
her, and show the truth of my prediction.” 
Mrs. Hunt received the warning with a haughty 
smile ; her noble ancestors, the large fortune 
of her husband, and the luxury with which 
she was surrounded, could not allow her to 
consider as ible the accomplishment of 
such a prophecy. Weber, in rapture, left 
little Anna and her mother ; he was to call 
again on the next day—and on the next day 
he did not call !—for he was seated in heaven 
between Mozart and Gluck. 

Yet the dying man was right; his words 
were to be realized! Fifteen years after, a 
young woman, fair as the child of the city, 
naive and graceful like her, and called by the 
sweet name of Anna, was singing at Clermont, 
in the rooms of Baron de Barante, and Onslow 
repeating to her the very words of Weber— 
“ You sing like the angels!” 

Various reports about the young cantatrice 
were circulated and credited among people of 
fashion. She was said to be the daughter of 
a rich merchant of London, whose wealth had 
disappeared in adventurous and unlucky spe- 
culations; that the Joss of fortune had com- 
pelled her mother to leave England, and come 
over to France in quest of a retirement for a 
humble living. These and some other obser- 
vations created a lively sensation at Clermont, 
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and all aristocratic houses were opened to the 
fair Anna. 

Miss Hunt subsequently became Madame 
Thillon. She left the modest stage of Cler- 
moat for the theatre of Nantes, where, during 
two years, she met with the most flattering 
reception. She was on the point of leaving 
France for Italy, when M. Antenor Joly 
heard her, and hastened to make proposals, 
which were accepted, for an engagement at 
La Renaissance, in Paris, where she achieved, 
in the opera of “ Lady Melvil,” « most decided 
triumph. The operas of L’Eau Merveilleuse 
and La Chaste Suzanne are in reality in- 
debted to her for their extraordinary attrac- 
tion, and she has given to Lucie de Lamer- 
moor the true and highly poetical colouring 
which belongs to the heroine of Walter Scott. 

From the last Parisian accounts, the “ An- 
gel-Singer ” had lately made her debit at the 
Salle Favart, in Auber’s celebrated opera of 
La Neige, with a success that will acknow- 
ledge but few precedents in the annals of the 
opera comique.—Court Journal. 


SLEEP, DREAMS, AND 
APPARITIONS.* 


THERE undoubtedly exists an analogy be- 
tween the body and the mind, inasmuch as any 
portion of our physical nature—the muscles 
for instance—when it has been overworked, 
has a feeling of fatigue, and this exertion can- 
not be carried on beyond a certain point; and 
in the same way the organs of sense cannot 
carry on their functions beyond a certain 
point, and then they require repose. When 
one fixes one’s eye for a certain time upon one 
particular object, the sensibility of the organ 
gets exhausted, and the mind no longer per- 
ceives the object. 

Certain organs require no repose, the or- 
gans of circulation, for instance; the heart al- 
ways continues its action, and never feels fa- 
tigue. This repose in which the organs are 
plunged constitutes sleep. 

The duration of sleep is different in different 
persons. Monsieur de Buffon was so great a 
sleeper that he was obliged to hire a servant 
to wake him, giving him five francs every time 
he succeeded in getting him up by a certain 
hour, and the servant, rather than lose his five 
francs, would occasionally throw jugs of water 
into his sleeping master’s face. 

Grattan, the Irish orator, used to have a 
shower-bath over his head, which was so con- 
structed as to pour its contents upon his face 
at a certain hour, effectually waking the 
sleeping patriot. 

Sleep varies in its duration in people of good 
health from half an hour to fourteen hours in 
the twenty-four. But persons in a state of 
disease have kept awake for weeks, months, 


* Condensed from a lecture on the above subject, 
delivered by Dr. Cantor, at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Wednesday, Aug. 26, 1340. 
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and even years. In nervous discasés, on thé 
other hand, parties will sleep for weeks, 
months, and years. Dreams are nothing else 
than the produce of a certain faculty of the 
mind, called conception, when it exercises its 
functions during sleep. The succession of 
ideas which has passed through our minds 
when awake, is often remembered and recalled 
during sleep, and that is what is called dream- 
ing. Dreams generally take place when the 
cixculation of the blood is impeded. Our me- 
mory is often more distinct and strong when 
ws dream than when we are awake, It is 
because, when we are asleep, the association 
of,ideas goes on without being disturbed or 
counteracted, and there is no controlling 
power over it. The febrile sleep is an imper- 
fect one, and the mind becomes highly sus- 
céptible of being affected by external and in- 
ternal sensations. Thus, a person labouring 
under a fever, will dream in his sleep that he 
is walking over Vesuvius or Etna. 

An impeded digestion is very liable to give 
rise to disagreeable dreams. 

-The most extraordinary of all classes of 
dseams are the prophetic dreams, in which the 
future is revealed to the dreamer. Most of 
our readers are acquainted with the facts cons 
nected with the assassination of Mr. Perceval, 
and the singularly prophetic dream of Mr. 
Williams. 

‘To the late Sir Humphrey Davy, however, 
a still more remarkable instance occurred. 
When young, and ill of the typhus fever, he 
dreamed he saw a dark-haired and dark-eyed 
young lady, with whom he fellin love. Years 
after he went to the Continent, and there met 
with the identical party, and it was to her 
care that he owed the complete restoration of 
his health, and is believed to have married her. 
There are a great number of such dreams re- 
corded. 

The ancients paid great attention to dreams, 
A decree was published under Augustus, com: 
manding that every one who dreamed a re- 
markable dream should report the same to the 
government. 

It is certain that the mind possesses some- 
times in dreams an @ priori knowledge, which 
is highly remarkable. It is sometimes the 
same just before the moment of death. But 
the fulfilment of dreams is by no means asto- 
nishing, generally speaking. ‘Take the popu- 
lation of London, viz., nearly 2,000,000, and 
reflect that one half of these have dreams 
every night, there will be about 300,000,000 
of dreams per year. Now, is it astonishing, 
that amongst this immense number of dreams 
one or two should be fancies that really come 
to take place. The dreams that are realised 
are noted or remarked upon, bnt no notice is 
taken of the immense number that are never 
realised. It is natural, according to the doc- 
trine of chances, that a few should turn out 
to be true. Some examples of the effect of 
sleep are very extraordinary. 

Once a person went to sleep as he was 
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chaunting.a psalm, —~ a sa unconscious 
for a long time awoke, an singing pre- 
cisély where he had left off. 

Again, an old lady is recorded to have gone 
49 sleep whilst playing at whist, and on awak- 
ing several days after, cried out, “ what’s 
tramps?” 

With respect to apparitions, they are pro- 
duced by optical illusions or by the force of 
the imagiuation. Thus, the ancients had put 
down au island upon their chart which has 
been ascertained in modern times not to 
exist, though a crew in a ship placed at a 
distance from the spot would often fancy 
there was the appearance of an island be- 
fore them. It was an optical illusion. The 
illusions produced by “ mirage” are often 
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the a of the imagination is also won- 
derful. Many a patient has owed his recovery 
to his physician making him imagine he was 
conquering his disease. At Montpelier, in 
France, a physician exemplified the force of 
the imagination by blindfolding a criminal 
condemned to death, and persuading him that 
he was being bled to death. The criminal 
positively died under the imaginary bleeding. 


STATISTICS OF MARRIAGE, 


HINTS FOR THE LADIES. 
(From the Scotsman.) 
Ir we take 100 to represent the whole of a 
woman’s chances of marriage, between the 
ages of 15 and 70, the proportional chances, 
pga period of five years, will be as fol- 
WS -— 


Age. Chances of Marriage. 

15 and under 20 144 

20 — 25 52 

25 30 18 

30 35 64 

35 40 3} 

40 45 2 

45 50 1% 

50 55 

55 60 4 

60 65 one- 

65 70 tenth. 
100 


From the table it appears— 

1. That one-seventh part of all the females 
who marry in England, are married between 
the ages of 15 and 20, or one-seventh part of 
4 woman's chances of marriage lies between 
those years. 

2. That fully one-half of all the women who 
larry, are married between 20 and 25, or 
one-half of a woman’s chances are comprised 
Within these five years. 

3. That between 15 and 25, precisely two- 
thirds of a woman’s chances of marriage are 
exhausted, and only one-third remaing,for the 
rest of her life up to 70. 





4. That at 30, no less than 85 chances out 
of the 100 are gone, and 15, or about one- 
seventh, only remain. She has strong reason 
now for improving her time. 

5. At 35, a fraction, a tenth, is all that re- 
mains to her, which is reduced to a twentieth 
at 40. 

6. At 45, her chances of marriage have sunk 
to one-fortieth ; and at 50, to one-hundredth, 
At 60, there is still a glimmering of hope, for 
it appears that among females, about one mar- 
riage in 1,000, takes place at, and beyond, this 


ee 

The number of women married between 15 
and 20, is six times greater than the number 
of men. 

The number of men and women married be- 
tween 20 and 25, is very nearly equal, but the 
number of men married at all higher ages is 
greater than the number of women. 


TOMB AND EXHUMATION OF 
AGNES SOREL. 


Aaxyes Sore.t,—La Belle des Belles—at the 
age of forty, was still the most lovely woman 
in France, adored by the king, respected and 
beloved by the people, when death suddenly 
carried off “ the most replenished sweet work 
of nature,” whether by natural disease, or by 
poison, was never ascertained. Agnés died at 
the Chateau de Menil, near Jumieges, when 
on her way to join Charles in Normandy, 
According to her desire, her body was taken 
to Loches, where it was placed in a black 
marble tomb, in the choir of the collegiate 
church. Louis XVL, in consequence of the 
reiterated requests of the canons of Loc! 
authorized the translation of the tomb o 
Agnés to the nave of the church, with the 
special clause that no part of the body was to 
be disturbed ; for it was imagined, not with- 
out reason, that respect for the dead would 
not be strong enough to repress the natural 
desire to appropriate some of these precious 
remains. 

On the 5th of March, 1777, the first exhu- 
mation of the body of the fair Agnés took 
place. After opening the tomb, a sort of 
vaulted cell was discovered beneath the mar- 
ble of the sarcophagus, in which reposed a 
coffin of oak enclosing another of lead, which 
was partly decayed ; this covered a third of 
eedar-wood, in which lay the object of so 
much care; the head was entire, but all save 
the bones had disappeared: the teeth, which 
were very fine, were all uninjured, and the 
hair was there in all its beauty ; two long 
floating ringlets depended at each side of 
what had been the face, and the long tresses 
behind were from eighteen to twenty inches 
long : the colour was of a clear brown. 

The surgeon who ted at the ing of 
the tomb, it appears, could not resist his desire 
to become the possessor of one of these beau- 
tiful tresses ; but, so soon as the theft was 
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discovered, means were taken immediately to 
recover the lost treasure, which was in due 
time restored to the rector of St. Ours, who 
delivered it to the Archbishop of Tours, who, 
lamentable to relate, cast it into the fire as a 
profane relic unworthy of regard! It seemed 
as if this unnecessary profanation of the re- 
mains of her who had been looked upon almost 
as the tutelary genius of France, was an omen 
of the fearful events which so soon followed ; 
the priests who, after three hundred years, 
suddenly discovered that her tomb was in the 
way, little dreamed, at that moment, of their 
own annihilation. Agnés Sorel rose from her 
tomb, like a Pythoness disturbed in her cave, 
to announce the desolation which was about 
to fall on her country. 

At the fatal period of the Revolution, this 
tomb was, with infinite difficulty, preserved 
in the general wreck, and some funds appro- 
priated to obtain for it a niche of safety in a 
part of the old chateau ; and, in ]834, it was 
placed where it is now found, by the sous- 
préfet of the arrondissement, in compliance 
with the wish of several lovers of the arts. 

Here, then, after many vicissitudes, lies, 
without the pale of the church, the lovely mis- 
tress of France; for so she may be called, 
being as much loved by the nation as by the 
king. “She sleeps well,” with her two white 
lambs at her feet, and two watching angels at 
her head, and is, perhaps, as beautiful a vision 
as ever delighted the eyes of a lover of the 
romantic in history.—Costello. 





Che Paturalist. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS ATTACHED TO INSECTS.* 


Tuere are several kinds of insects, to which 
are found attached plants, and portions of 
flowers. ‘They are termed by the naturalist, 
parasitical; the following are the chief of 
this curious class:— 


The Vegetating Wasp. 


A species of hymenopterous insect, was first 
made known under the name of vegetating 
wasp, by a Spaniard, named Father Torrubia, 
at Madrid, in the year 1754. ‘The sequent 
curious account was given by him:— 

He found, two leagues from the city of Ha- 
vannah, in New Spain, in 1749, some dead 
wasps in a field; from the belly of each wasp 
a plant. germinated, which grows about five 
spans high. The natives call this plant gia, 
and it is full of sharp prickles, which are sup- 
posed by them to proceed from the bellies of 
the wasp. 

Some others were found in the island of 
Dominica; they had very much the appear- 
ance of the drone: after they buried themselves 
in May, they began to vegetate toward the 
end of July, or, rather, they are found so about 
that time. When the tree has arrived at its 


* Natural History of Iuscets, pp. 296—301 
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full growth, it resembles a coral-branch abou 
three inches high, bearing several little pods, 
which are supposed by the inhabitants to 
“ drop off and become worms, and from thence 
flies.” This plant is supposed to be a species 
of clavaria, similar to the one which is some- 
times found on dead horses’ hoofs. 

An interesting account has been given bya 
gentleman who, while botanizing in America, 
found lying on the ground a wasp’s nest, 
which had, by some means unknown to him, 
been separated from a branch of a laurel, near 
which it had fallen. The creatures were ina 
strange condition after this disaster to their 
dwelling, some were flitting about over their 
cells, and by the softness of their wings and 
the faintness of their colours, were easily 
known to have been hatched but a short time. 
Many of them were lying dead on the ground, 
and, on examining these, he instantly per- 
ceived vegetables proceeding from their bo- 
dies, which were uniformly attached to the 
thorax. He collected about fifty of the vege- 
tating wasps. On inspecting the nests, he 
found a considerable proportion of the cells 
empty; this, however, was not the case with 
them all, for there were still some that con- 
tained young wasps in the state of larva. He 
drew them from their cells, and satisfied him- 
self that there was an incipient vegetation, 
and, moreover, that its progress had kept pace 
with the growth of the insect. Yet in some 
instances, the vegetation is considered to com- 
mence only when life has ceased. 

In confirmation of this opinion, it is related 
that in Trinidad, a wasp was found, apps 
rently in a perfect condition, glued somehow, 
by one of its wings, to a leaf of a tree. From 
all parts of its body issued filaments from one 
to three inches long; they were shining black, 
and resembled the plant called Spanish beard. 


The Cicada of Martinique and Dominica. 


The pups of a species of cicada, which is 
common in Martinique and Dominica, have 
been found with a plant attached tothem. As 
they bury themselves under the dead leaves to 
wait their change, it is supposed, that when 
the season is unfavourable, many perish. The 
seed of the fungus finds a proper bed on this 
insect, and grows. Mr. Edwards considers 
that they are not dead pups, but that, before 
the insect is about to change, the fungus dries, 
and falls off. Messrs Kirby and Spence men- 
tion one ot this genus in their cabinet, “ with 
a kind of sphxria, with a twisted thickish 
stipes and oblong head, springing up in the 
space between the eyes.” Dr. Hill says, it 
speaking of the cicada, “ this you may be a& 
sured is the fact and all the fact, though the 
untaught inhabitants suppose a fly to vegetate, 
and though there exists a Spanish drawing of 
the plants growing into a perfoliate tree; and 
it has been figured with the creature flying 
with this tree upon its back— 

“ So wild are the imaginations of man, 
So chaste and uniform is nature.” 


that some 
sects have 








The Public Journals, 


POLYTECHNIC -JOURNAL.—September, 1840. 


[Tu1s journal, always commendable, takes a 
wide range thismonth. Starting upon Russia, 
it next talks: of Rafacile at Rome—paysia. visit 
to King Juba at: the Canary Isles—passes to 
India, where it. discourses on theology like a 
deep-read pundit, and then with. “ vast swoop,” 
speeds:again to: London, and delivers an able 
lecture on the “ Architecture and Population. 
of London.” From this last paper we, for the 
present, select the writer’s statistics on the 
Progressive Population of London.] 
The capital till the reign of Anne, including 
the City, Westminster, and Southwark, was 
almost confined:to the lower part of the valley. 
of the Thames;. the ground from thence, now 
nearly filled with: buildings, rises gradually to. 





Hampstead. Heath,. which ix 433 feet. above - 
its level;: the highest part: of Shooter’s Hill, 


which bounds:it on the south, is 411 feet; the 
crass of St, Paul’s.its centre, 406 feet; the top 


of the Monument, 226 feet; the Horse Guards’ : 
barracks, Regent’s Park,.200 feet, the County: . 
Fire Office, Regent-street, 60 feet; Bucking: ; 
ham Palace, 13 feet 4 inches; Fife House, ‘ 


Whitehall, one foot six inches, and Westmin- 


ster Hall, the lowest: ground, eleven inches : 
below the level of the river; as is also the lake « 
in St. James’s Park, which.is five feet beneath 
it. The metropolis, in the reign of William 

III., extended from. east: to west, five. miles, : 
and from north to south in its greatest breadth, 
was under two: at the present day, calculat-. 
ing one continued junction of buildings, it is: 
not less than nine miles in length, and its ex- < 
Though the population . 
has increased in a still larger ratio, yet greater 

accommodation has been obtained for the peo- 
ple, arising from the increased elevation given : 
to the houses, and the disuse of court-yards. : 


treme breadth four. 


The first. census of the population was taken 
in the second year: of the reign.of Charles, II., 


andi from it. to the. present: day the. fact, will: 
. noises, subverting the pots and pans in the 
: kitchen, and kicking the tables down stairs. 


appear thus:— 
Year-1700. . . . . 674,300 persons 
1750. . . . . 676,250: 
1801, . . . . 900,000 
1811, . . . 1,050,000 
1821, . . . 1,226,694 
1885... 1,471,941 


The number of inhabitants immediately 
within the walls has continued to decrease; in 
the year 1821, it amounted to 56,174, in 1831 
to 55,778; this falling off was principally in 
the parish of St. Katherine, where the num- 
ber which, at the commencement of the last- 
named year, amounted to 2,934, were at the 
close of it, by the formation of the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Docks, reduced to 72. The increase 
has amounted on the average to about 25,000 
annually, and according to the last estimate 
in 1835, the entire population of the metropo- 
lis amounted to 1,776,600; the census of 1841 
Will in all probability bring it to 2,000,000, 
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STRYCK’S. INSTITUTE. OF THE LAW 
OF SPECTRES.* 


(From the current number of Blackwood.) 


[Tis curious treatise was first. published by 
Stryck, in 1701, and in the collected edition of 
his works, and those of his father, (Francfort 
and Leipzig,) it forms the fourteenth disserta- 
tion of volume twelfth. Stryck may be consi- 
dered as one of the last thorough-going be. 
lievers in. the visible existence of the Satanic 
dynasty on earth, and devoted his time and 


. talents to the compilation of a spectral code, or 


digest of the law, as - per e to the world 
we live in, with the devil and his emissaries, 
Stryck begins: his dissertation with a.sub-divi- 


sion of the classes of 
The Genus Spectre.] 

There is first your domestic spectre, (Haus. 
gott or Kobold,) who passes with the premises, 
whoever may be the proprietor ; your air- 
spirit, or flying-dragon ; your water-spirit, or 
Nixe, who haunts the pond in your garden, or 
rises to your hook, if you be a brother of the 
angle, from some dark suicidal-looking pool in 
the river; your field-spectre, or out-of-door 
devil, (Feld-teuffel,) mentioned by Isaiah, 
chap. xiii., verses 14, 22, who keeps moving 
through woods and uninhabited places, with 
no very definite purpose; your mountain 
spectre, (Berg-gott,) a most waggish and 
tricksy spirit, and inveterate practical joker, 
of which tribe the notorious Rubezahl of the 
Giant Mountain in Silesia, is the most con- 
spicuous representative ; your spirit of the 
mine, who again suffers a subdivision into 
the spiritus mitior, who creeps along and 
does no harm to any one, and the spiritus 
crudelior, who not unfrequently inflicts death 
upon the luckless inmates of the mine, though 
of late he has been pretty effectually laid by 
the spells of the magician Davy. To these 
add Lami, Incubi, and Succubi, besides that 
large class of incognito spirits who make no 
personal appearance, but unequivocally an- 
nounce their presence by uttering pestilent 


“In domibus tarbant,”’ says Stryck, “ollas, 
patinas, &c., subvertunt, scamna, mensas per 
scalas dejiciunt.’”’ 

Now, keeping in view the large spiritual 
standing army which is. thus constantly in 
commission, and‘ that all hours-are the same 
to them—for it is quite a vulgar error to sup- 
pose that they confine themselves to the short 
period between twelve p.m. and one a.m.—it 
seems plain we cannot turn a corner either in 
town or country, but same of. these agreeable 
companions may be at’ our elbow. “Pernoc- 
tant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 
And this being the case, it becomes necessary 
to look the subject steadily in the face, and— 
instead of attempting, like Balthazar Bekker, 
and other-base-and presumptuous sceptics, to 
deny the existence of spectres altogether—te 


* De Jure Speetrorum, Jubn Samuel Stryck, 1701. 
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with these spiritual beings upon a distinct and 
systematic footing. 

Stryck, accordingly, considers the law of 
spectres, in a civil and criminal point of view. 


How monsters, shamming the ghostly cha- 
racter, are to be dealt with. 


The point is illustrated by the case of two 
citizens of Wittenberg, (anno 1691,) who 
figure under the classic pseudonymes of Lu- 
cius and Seius. Lucius was a determined 
sceptic in matters spiritual ; Seius, a firm 
believer. Many a dispute the pair had had 
upon the subject, with the usual result—each 
being only the more confirmed in his own 
opinion. Seius, thinking to add the force of 
an actual illustration to mere reasoning, way- 
laid his unbelieving friend, one dark evening, 
accoutred in a garb somewhat similar to that 
in which Pipes appalled the soul of Commo- 
dore Trunnion, and at first made a considera- 
ble impression; but Lucius rallying his senses, 
and recognizing the ass in lion’s clothing, 
applied his cudgel with such energy to the 
shoulders of the apparition, that he speedily 
shrieked out for mercy, protesting that he was 
Seius only, and no spectre. “ Impossible,” 
retorted Lucius; “I don’t believe you, you are 
a devil, and no mistake,” and so continued 
the exercise until the unlucky apparition was 
really on the point of giving up the ghost. 

Stryck puts the question in reference to the 
case cited :—“* Whether this case was action- 
able?” He answers his own question, by 
holding that no action of damages will lie at 
Ssius’ instance, he himself being the occasion 
of the drubbing he had received ; and we cer- 
tainly think it probable, had any such action 
been brought by Seius, the verdiet would have 
been similar to that returned by the Yorkshire 
ad in the case of the termagant killed by her 

band— Served him right.” 

Rather inconsistently, however, with his 
own doctrine, he is of opinion that both par- 
ties should be dealt with criminally ; Seius 
for the personation of a spirit, and Lucius for 
excessive drubbing—a view in which we can- 
not concur ; for we really hold that it. is 
searcely possible to thrash a pretended spirit 
too severely. Popular feeling, it is notorious, 
is strong on the subject. If-a fellow is caught: 
hoisting an illuminated turnip above a white 
sheet, he is dealt with more majorum, by a 
course of drubbing followed by ducking in the 
nearest pond. If he personates the devil, 
which was Seius’ case, with horns, saucer 
eyes, and a fiery tail, and is then caught in 
flagranti, he may think himself lucky if he 
escapes with his life. In fact, there is no 


delinquency which we visit with more ferocity 
upon the offender, than that of having given 
us a thorough fright. 

Stryck concludes his examination of the 
law of spectres, by the examination of the 
nice and important question—whether, if a 
house be rendered uninhabitable on®account 
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of spectres, the proprietor must still pay taxes 
for it  Stryck holds the negative—an opinion 
which seems equitable, though we have our 
own doubts whether his law on the subject 
would be. confirmed by the Court of Exche- 
quer. 





BELEMNITES, OR THUNDERSTONES, 


Berore the geological history of this extinct 
marine animal was well made out, few natu- 
ral productions ministered more largely to.the 
superstitious feelings of man. j 

The nations of antiquity looked upon them 
with terror. They imagined that the gods, 
who sat throned on Olympus, hurled them to 
the earth as symbols of their wrath, to mani- 
fest their indignation against men or nations. 

Another legend was, that they proceeded 
from the lynx—from this animal having eyes, 
dazzling and swift as bolts of lighting. 

From their being found on Mount Ida, they 
were also, from their remsemblancc to those 
organs, called Ide dactyli, or petrified fingers, 

This last idea was too much in unison with 
the gloomy imagination of the northern na- 
tions to be lost: they had, accordingly, the 
title of “ devil’s fingers,” bestowed on them. 

Not unfrequently, also, they were called 
Spectre-candles. 

Afterwards came the age of thunderstones, 
when this fossil was alleged to be the produce 
of electricity. Lapis fulminans—it was 
christened by the learned. 

Subsequently, the belemnite was considered, 
even by those who had adopted more correct. 
opinions on the subject of many fossil shells, 
to be strictly mineral—to be a stalactite or 
crystal. 

At length it began to be granted that, the. 
belemnite was of organic animal origin, and 
the conical cavity at its broader end, caused 
it to be looked upon as the tooth of some un- 
known creature; others pronounced it to be a 
spine, like those of an echinus. 

So late as 1808, an analysis of it was given 
in Nicholson’s Journal, under the name of a 
crystal, called a “ Thunder-pick.”* 

At last, the increasing light of science, 
placed the belemnite in a comparatively clear 
point of view—the true place of the belemnite 
is among the Cephalopods. Cuvier, Lamarck, 
and all modern writers of note, agree in this, 
and also concur jn allowing that it was an in- 
ternal shell, belonging to a cephalopodous ani- 
mal not now existent. 

Belemnites are most abundant, and occur 
principally in the chalk formations, in the 
oolite and lias. 


* A substance with which fable had been so busy, 
was not likely to have been overlooked iu the old ma- 
teria medica. It was administercd in a powdered state, 
as a remedy for the nightmare and stone. Dr. Wood- 
ward states, that in Gloucestershire, the powder was 
blown into the eyes of horses affeeted with watery hy- 
mours ; aud, in Russia, it is said to be used, when 
pulverized, for dressing wounds, . 








The Gatherer. 


Bartholomew Fair in 1670.—In “Some 
Account of Rachel, Lady Russell,” mention is 
made of her ladyship, with her sister Lady 
Northumberland, and Lady Shaftsbury, re- 
turning from Bartholomew Fair, loaded with 
fairings for herself and children. How is 
this? Are the people ofthe present day more 
depraved than those at the above period; or are 
our feimale nobility now more refined than the 
above truly illustrious, virtuous, and intellec- 
tual ladies, that the fair is about being dis- 
continued ¢ 

Woman’s Privilege.—You may meet with 
twenty men in a day who stutter: but you 
never heard of a woman, who had an impedi- 
ment in her speech.—American Paper. 


The Executioner of Louis X VI.—M. San- 
son, the public executioner, who died lately, 
was remarkable for the horrible task he had 
to perform in 1793, when, by virtue of his 
office, he had to bind the hands of Louis XVI., 
and afterwards place the monarch’s head un- 
der the guillotine. He was the third of his 
name who had filled the same functions, and 
he has left a son and grandson. He had ac- 
quired some property, and become an elec- 
tor, was a well-informed man, was fond of the 
arts, and passed most of his evenings in play- 
ing on the piano. 

Great Birth-Year.—lt is a curious fact, 
that Mehemet or Mohammed Ali, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the Duke of Wellington, were 
all born in 1769. 

Beauty of Soul.—The palm-tree is the true 
emblem of a beautiful soul, with no rough bark 
or branches, but crowned with thick leaves 
and rich fruit. 

Mode of preserving animals.—M. Salo- 
mon directs, for this purpose, that reptiles es- 
pecially, be immersed, for two months, in 
strong alcohol, and then placed in a stove, 
heated to 104°, until they are completely 
dried. After this, they may be kept for any 
length of time, without exhaling any disagree- 
able odour. 

Diamonds found near Algiers.—Three 
diamonds have been found in the auriferous 
sands of the river Goumel, in the province of 
Constantine. One of them, weighing three 
carats, is worth about 20/., if free from flaws, 
and is now at the School of Mines, Paris. 
‘The second weighs 1} carat, and is now in the 
Museum of Natural History; and the third, 
in the possession of M, Le Drée weighs one 
carat. 2 

Silkworms.— Every silk-worm produces 
about 500 yards of silk. 

Rousseau, son of Queen Josephine’s nurse, 
and an attached servant to the Napoleon fa- 
mily, on hearing of the catastrophe at Bou- 
logne, was seized with a nervous fever, and 
died‘ on the 16th ult. 
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The Formicaleo, or Lion-Dog.—The mena- 
gerie of the Jardin des Plantes, has just re. 
ceived a little dog, which has the mane, tail, 
and likeness, of a little lion. The ticket 
on its cage, calls it the “ Formicaleo.” It is 
said to have been brought from Tunis to Paris 
by M. Lefebre, corresponding member of the 
Institute.—Courrier de l’ Europe. 

“ The Songs of Degrees.” —In the Court of 
the Temple, there was an ascent of fifteen 
steps or stairs between the women’s court and 
the men’s. Upon these steps, the Levites sung 
those fifteen psalms immediately following the 
one hundred and nineteenth, upon each step 
one psalm, whence those psalms are entitled, 
Psalmi graduales, Songs of Degrees.—God- 
win’s Jewish Antiquities, lib. 2, p. 67. 

An Even Temper.—A correspondent states, 
that he has known a person for the last twenty 

ears, during which period, he has never seen 

im in a good humour. Such magnanimous 
equanimity of disposition deserves to be re- 
corded. We would advise a medal, bearing 
a suitable inscription, to be presented to the 
individual.— Wilts Herald. 

An enormous organ is now being erected in 
the Abbey of St. Denis. It contains about 
six thousand pipes, amongst which, are some 
measuring fifty-two fect, and weighing twelve 
thousand pounds. This magnificent instru- 
ment is nearly completed. 

The Canal, for joining the Danube with 
the Maine, fast progresses ; a large portion of 
the work from Bamburg to Nuremburg will 
be finished in the course of the present year. 
Three emblematical figures, in white marble, 
each thirteen feet in height, respectively repre- 
senting the Danube, Rhine, and Maine, will 
be erected by Schwanthaler, the Bavarian 
sculptor, on its banks. 

To the Scientific.—The British Association 
will, this year, assemble at Glasgow, on Thurs- 
day, the 17th of Sept., and not on a Monday, 
as heretofore. 

A farm at Tamerville, near Valognes, in the 
Manche, was burnt on the 8rd of August, by 
the fall of a meteor, or shooting star. Six 
witnesses affirmed the fact of having seen the 
meteoric re going in the direction of the 
house, and of the conflagration breaking out 
immediately after ; but there were no means 
of proving that it actually hit the building. 

A weeping Picture.—Under the pressure 
of this sorrow, she, at length, gave way; she 
leaned her head upon her hand, while large 
tears dropped silently from her full blue eyes, 
and broke themselves upon the baretable before 
her.—The Pope, a Novel. 

ge i of India.—These are a com- 
munity of murderers who infest the plains of 
Hindostan. 
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